THE NEWSPAPER OF THE SPASTICS SOCIETY 


John Belcher outside his domain. 


The heart-land of The Spastics 
Society, the Social Services 
Division at Fitzroy Square, is 
learning to live with major 
changes announced _ last 
month. 

The division, with more 
than 1,000 staff and an annual 
budget approaching £11 mil- 
lion, has a new management 
structure. 

“What I have tried to do,” 
says John Belcher, Director 
of Social Services, “is to create 
a structure which is more re- 
sponsive to the needs of cere- 
bral palsied people, and to 

te off some of the 
administrative tasks that had 
become entwined with the 
provision of services.” 

He has also been conscious of 
the need to push responsibility 
further down the line. “I have 
tried to ensure that head of de- 
partment status, which gives cer- 
tain responsibilities and accoun- 
tabilities, and allows some 
control of resources, is now ex- 


Spring-clean 
at 
Fitzroy Square 


tended to third tier posts.” 

Under the Social Services 
Director there are now 4 mana- 
gers responsible for Social Work 
Services, Employment and Lei- 
sure Services, Residential and 
Day Care Services, and Re- 
sources. 

Below them, the third tier of 
management will act as brokers 
between London based mana- 
gers and workers in the field. 

Each area of responsibility is 
clearly defined. 

Grouped under the Social 
Work Service Manager (yet to be 


Nigel Tuckett 


appointed ) are the teams, the so- 
cial work co-ordinators, assess- 
ments, the Visiting Aids Centre, 
the aids and equipment depart- 
ment, and the personal services 
fund. 

“This ensures that the re- 
sources needed to provide a so- 
cial work service are there and 
under one manager,” says John 
Belcher. 

Employment and Leisure are 
grouped together as part of a 
continuum of services which 
contribute to a person’s life-style 
— leisure, sport, careers, and em- 
ployment, including the indust- 
rial units, Sherrards and the Pro- 
fessional Workshop. “eal 

The shake-up has_ been 
greatest in the Residential and 
Day Care Services department. 

Three area managers have 
been appointed who are re- 
sponsible for a mix of residential 
and day care provision including 
Fitzroy Square Centre, adult 

continued on page 12 
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Society fears rate-capping 


By forcing through a guillotine 
on the debate on the Rates Bill at 
the end of February, the Govern- 
ment signalled its determination 
to get the controversial rate- 
capping measure on the statute 
book in time for the 1985/6 
rates. 

However, criticism of the 
measure is mounting. 

Sir John Cox is the latest voice 
to express concern on behalf of 
The Spastics Society. 

“As ratepayers, we would 
selfishly like to see rates fall,” he 
said. “But as a Society account- 
able for others, the measure fills 
us with considerable fear — fear 
that it will be interpreted as an 
excuse for authorities not to 
honour their obligations to 
those who are placed in our 
schools and residential centres.” 

“Not that I think authorities 
will refuse to pay,” he added. 
“But they might find an excuse 
not to pay the going rate. This 
would place an impossible bur- 
den on The Society and would 


mean that we could not expand 
elsewhere.” 

The Association of Directors 
of Social Services expressed a 
similar fear early in February. 

According to John fillings, 
President of ADSS, rate capping 
could lead to major reductions 
of spending in many authorities, 
especially inner city areas. 

“If the Government uses leg- 
islation to enforce its unrealistic 
financial targets, it could force 
spending in London alone down 
by £126 million,” says the ADSS. 

This would equal all the 
spending on homes for the elder- 
ly and the home help service for 
the whole of Inner London. 

Other organisations opposing 
the measure include the Labour 
controlled Association of Metro- 
politan Authorities, and 
the Conservative controlled 
Association of County Councils 
and Association of District 
Councils. — 

MPs from all sides of the 
House also oppose it. 


Tadworth will 
not withhold 
union rights 


News that staff at Tadworth 
Court Hospital were to have a 
new pay structure brought a tide 
of criticism last month from 
union leaders who saw the 
decision as a withdrawal of 
union rights and even a threat to 
the trade union movement. 
Barry Hassell, Secretary to the 
Tadworth Court Trust, which 
takes over management of the 
continued on page 12 


Douglas Arter 
dies 


As we went to press we heard 
the sad news of the death of 
Douglas Arter, aged 72. 


He was founder of the 
Spastics Pool which since 
1957 has raised over £35 
million for The Society. A full 
obituary will appear in the 
April issue. 


The king’s men 


Sir John Cox, Director of The 
Spastics Society, has invited two 
people with personal experi- 
ence of cerebral palsy to help 
and advise him. : 

They are Ron Gerver, Chair- 
man of the National Consumer 
Group, and Chris Davies, Chair- 
man of the film production com- 
pany, Interface Productions. 

Ron Gerver is to become Non- 
Executive Assistant. 

“] feel I need a right hand man 
who can bring to my attention 
those matters to which we do 
scant justice,” said Sir John. 

Ron Gerver’s special interests 
are education, rehabilitation and 
the wider participation of dis- 
abled people in all areas of The 
Society. 

Chris Davies joined The Socie- 
ty on 5 March as Special Assistant 
to the Director. He is to remain 
for 8 weeks. 

He has 3 tasks. He will prepare 
the case for changing the name 
of The Society and draw up a 
programme for implementing it 
which will be presented to the 
Executive Council. He will pre- 
pare, with Amanda Jordan, a 
broad manifesto for The Society 
that covers all its campaigning 


issues. And he will investigate, 


with Barry Hassell, the causes for 
concern and dissatisfaction 
among employees and residents 
at the Neath Hill Professional 
Workshop and housing estate. 

“It’s a big undertaking,” said 
Chris Davies. “But I'm happy to 
face the challenge and I shall try 
and see it through.” 
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THE DIRECTOR 


OF SOCIAL 
SERVICES 


Ten months ago I came to The 
Spastics Society from a_back- 
ground of social services depart- 
ments in local and central gov- 
ernment. I was given a specific 
mandate by the Executive Coun- 
cil: to review what was going on 
in the Social Services Division, 
bring it into the latter half of the 
20th Century, and initiate ser- 
vice planning so that we can look 
ahead to the late 1980s and early 
1990s. 

Although one person can pro- 
vide the drive and sense of pur- 
pose for a major exercise like re- 
structuring, it is essential to have 
staff support. 

I began with some preliminary 
ideas about where we should be 
going in terms of organisation 
and structure of the division, and 
I started monthly management 
team meetings. I think it was 
probably the first time that the 
four heads of department had sat 
down and talked through social 
services issues. 

At that point we were united. 
We were leading up to a confer- 
ence at Castle Priory in early 
September where we wanted all 
the staff of the division to be rep- 
resented. About 40 people came. 

I prepared five options. They 
ranged from a very radical 
approach for a completely de- 
centralised model of service de- 
livery — that I favoured — to 
minor adjustments in the ex- 
isting structure. Other members 
of the management team pro- 
duced briefing papers. 

The Castle Priory exercise 
was very useful. It was the first 
time that staff within the division 
had come together to talk about 
a major piece of work like this. 

So long as the aim was to pro- 
vide a better service, people 
could accept change — though 
not radical change. A further op- 
tion, called 5a, was added. 

After the meeting, staff groups 
fed back to me summaries of the 
discussion groups. I went 
through these carefully. 

By now the management team 
was divided. Two of the five 
were not prepared to consider 
all the options. 

It was hard for them because 
they were personally affected by 
the changes that were being sug- 


Nigel Tuckett 
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My way 


John Belcher talks to 
Mary Wilkinson 


gested. I had always made it clear 
that this reorganisation was not 
about people; it was about get- 
ting the organisation right. 
That’s fine in theory. In practice 
it doesn’t work that way at all. 

I think I made several mis- 
takes. A view emerged that be- 
cause I had consulted staff I had 
at the end of the day to accept 
their preference. That is not 
what management is about. It is 
about listening to what staff have 
to say, balancing other issues like 
locally based services and the 
needs of cerebral palsied people, 
and then making a decision. 

Also, I think the consultation 
went on too long and the staff 
were presented with too many 
options. 

During October I presented 
the two most popular options to 
the management team, got a de- 
gree of consensus, and then sent 
them out to all staff for individual 
and group comments. I set a 
time limit for the beginning of 
December. 


Majority in favour 

The majority of the staff 
favoured the option we now 
have. I presented it to the Direc- 
tors’ Meeting in December and it 
was approved, for implementa- 
tion from 1 February. 

The date was chosen because 
it meant that a lot of major prob- 
lems could be worked through 
within the present financial year. 

I would hope that the reorga- 
nisation has not been carried out 
too fast. I tried to bring the staff 
group along with me and I think 
in many areas I have succeeded. 
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I think some of the present 
anxiety relates to the process of 
assimilation we are going 
through at the moment. Once 
people realise that nobody with- 
in the organisation is being made 
redundant, and that their jobs 
will fit into the organisation and 
meet the needs of cerebral pal- 
sied people, hopefully that will 
be resolved. 


How did it happen? 
Why did the Social Services 
Division get into this state? I 
think the officers of The Society 
failed to advise the Executive 
Council early enough of what 
was happening, particularly on 
the residential and day care side. 
But that’s endemic to The Society. 
I think also that the Executive 
Council has not been forceful 
enough in asking the kind of 
questions which should be asked 
about the services we offer. 

It is incumbent on the Execu- 
tive Council to lay down firm 
policies and for the officers to 
implement them. We don’t have 
policies in residential and day 
care. We've got some very 
general objectives which I call 
“God and motherhood state- 
ments.” Those must be taken and 
translated into something 
meaningful. 

Out of objectives come poli- 
cies; out of policies, procedures; 
out of procedures, the method of 
working. If you see it in that way, 
you recognise that that hasn’t 
been happening within The Soci- 
ety or within the division. The 
need now is to make it happen. 
Hence the reorganisation. 


A microcosm 


The Professional Workshop is 
a microcosm of all that is good 
and bad about The Society. It has 
lost its purpose. It began by 
fulfilling its aim, to create em- 
ployment for severely physically 
handicapped people, and to offer 
housing provision, but it never 
achieved _ self-sufficiency. De- 
ficits in this financial year are ab- 
out £48,000 and next year’s 
forecast is close to £130,000. 

As a Society, we have always 
assumed that when people are in 
receipt of our services we don’t 
need to worty about them too 
much; we can go off and explore 
new frontiers. So we forgot ab- 
out our residential units, our in- 
dustrial units (until the five year 
plan), and the Professional 
Workshop. It has been allowed 
to founder. 

There is, I think, a dichotomy 
in The Society between the need 
to progress, to innovate, and to 
make sure that existing services 
do not slip below an acceptable 
minimum requirement. Well, 
they did slip. Now we need to 
think about what we are invest- 
ing in and providing, as well as 
developing. The Society’s re- 
sources are limited. We must 
achieve a balance between the 
two 


‘Looking ahead 


My short term priorities are to 
provide a more _ responsive, 
more locally based service, not a 
duplication of health authority 
or local authority services, but 
something different that is seen 
to be excellent. 

We've got to get the base 
right, especially in residential 
and day care; and the staffing 
levels and the skills. 

We need to be far more con- 
sumer oriented, involving resi- 
dents in day to day decisions ab- 
out their lives. Without these 
people The Society would not be 
in business. 

Long term, I think we should 
be considering whether we 
should go on providing our ex- 
isting mix of services. 

And we really do need to de- 
velop a corporate strategy for 
The Society. 


Non-residents, no! 


It was with some despondency 
that I read the advertisement 
for 3 Residential Unit Manager 
posts in Community Care (9 
February ). 

My despondency stems from 
the statement in the final part of 
the advertisement stating that 
the posts may be non resident. 

The Society seems to have 
advanced a considerable way 
down the route to becoming a 
social services department 
based on the local authority 
model. 

The reasons I left a local author- 
ity department and joined The 
Spastics Society was because the 
identification of the warden with 
his or her particular unit created 
avery special and, in my opinion, 


beneficial atmosphere for the re- ° 


sidents of such centres. 

Once we have the appoint- 
ment of non residential unit 
managers with the inevitable 
second, third, fourth, ad in- 
finitum officers in charge, the 
present affinity of wardens to 
“their” centres will inevitably 
diminish until the purely profes- 
sional and, in my experience, 
totally depersonalised approach 
replaces it. 

These opinions are, of course, 
personal ones, but I feel sure that 


they are shared by many 
throughout The Society. 
Stephen Richardson, 
Principal, 

Wakes Hall, 

Wakes Colne, 


Colchester, Essex 


Let’s stop arguing 
about integration 


There has been much debate re- 
cently about the integration of 
physically disabled people ver- 
sus the provision of special 
school education for them. 

My experience has been with 
a special school for 7 years, and 
as a teacher in charge of a physi- 
cally handicapped unit for the 
current academic year. 

Berkshire provides three re- 
sourced comprehensive schools 
for physically disabled pupils. 
These schools have good access, 
adequate toilets, welfare assist- 
ance, and a teacher such as my- 
self. In-service training is avail- 
able to staff and so are back-up 
facilities. 

Although these resourced 
schools are ideal for a majority of 
physically-handicapped pupils, 
they will not be suitable in all 
cases. 

Some pupils with mild hand- 
icaps may be better placed in a 


local ‘“unresourced” school 
alongside able-bodied pupils, to 
the benefit of both. 


On the other hand, children 
with very severe handicaps may 
be better placed in a special 
school where the whole 
teaching staff will be trained to 
cope with problems of physical 
handicap and where a limited 
but specialist curriculum may be 
more appropriate. Families of 
severely disabled pupils may 
obtain better support, such as 
boarding facilities. 

At present integration is seen 
as “a good thing.” But there is 
great danger in this blanket com- 
ment. 

The choice for a particular 
child should be viewed in the 
context of parental wishes, 
home, physical and medical cir- 
cumstances, present and possi- 


ble educational attainment, per- 


sonality, etc. “ 


Letters to the Editor 


Disability Now 12 Park Crescent London W1N 4EQ 


One hopes that, with multi- 
professional assessments being 
made well in advance, the best 
placements can be found — with- 
out dogmatism, political or 
financial considerations. 

“Best” placements should be 
carefully monitored. Circumst- 
ances change. 

I believe that we should be. 
trying to break down barriers 
and use the positive advantages 


that all systems offer. 
Children in special schools 
should spend some _ time 


(however small) in ordinary 
schools, perhaps by agreement 
with local schools on short term 
secondments. And pupils in 
ordinary schools should not be 
denied the companionship and 
support of other children with 
similar disabilities in special 
schools. The expertise in special 
schools could be used to con- 
siderable advantage. 

We should stop this debate of 
one system versus the other and 
fully integrate both to the benefit 
of everyone. 

Rita Bull, 

Head of Facilities for P/H Pupils, 
Kennet School, 

Thatcham, 

Berkshire RG13 4LL 


Motor sports club 
for the disabled 


In August 1983 I wrote about the 
possibility of forming a Motor 
Sports Club or Association for 
the Disabled. 

Regretfully, I must now advise 
that due to the almost total lack 
of interest and support I no lon- | 
ger intend to try and form this 
club. 

The number of replies from 
disabled persons totalled 9, of 
which only 5 showed a positive 
interest. 

There was not sufficient in-- 
terest shown in any one area to 
form a nucleus to pursue the 
project. In fact, 3 disabled per- 
sons actually opposed the idea. 
Ronald Cottrell, 

87 Cedar Road, 
Strood, 
Rochester, Kent ME2 2JN 


The way forward 
Congratulations, Sir John! 

It was nice to see you at our 
residential centre. Do please pop 
in again without prior notifica- 
tion. Residents and staff do not 
appreciate “special pre-visit acti- 
vities” as these present to you in- 
correct information. 

Some dedicated staff would 
like to contribute practical 
suggestions to improve the 
quality of our home environ- 
ment. We who enjoy working 
with our handicapped friends 
are often obstructed by auto- 
cratic management. 

We do not expect dramatic, 
instant changes, but earnestly 
desire positive, progressive poli- 
cies shortly. 

I feel that for too long The > 
Society has rested on its hard — 
won laurels. The pioneers blazed — 
a trail. Now, please, can we go 
forward to improve the physical, 
intellectual, emotional, social 
and spiritual ethos within The 
Society’s establishments? 

Also, can we have efficient 
lines of communication estab- 
lished from us, via Mr John Bel- 
cher, to you? Please do not let. 
wardens or managers pull the 
plugs out. i 
A.N. Employee ; 


(Would all anonymous letter — 
writers please divulge their — 
names — Editor.) — aia 


REPORTS 


Month in Parliament 
Two in the eye 
: for the 
_ Government 
‘Twice this month the Govern- 
ment has suffered defeat at the 
hands of the House of Lords over 

ility issues. 

On 24 February, the Chroni- 
a Sick and Disabled Persons 
Warcings Bill -— Bob 
Wareing’s  anti-discrimination 
Bill — completed its Committee 

e: 

_ Lord Glenarthur said that the 
Government did not accept the’ 
need for the Bill, but even so the 
‘Government lost both votes. 

__ So the clause calling for a Dis- 
ablement Commission stands, 
and so does the one defining 
“discrimination.” 

The Bill will now go forward 
for Report and Third Reading. 

Its chances of ultimately be- 
coming law are slim. The Gov- 
ermment’s opposition remains, 
and not even speeches from 
such influential supporters as the 
Earl of Snowdon seem likely to 
sway them. 

Four days later, on 28 Febru- 
ary, the Government again lost a 
vote in the House of Lords, this 
time on the Housing and Build- 
ing Control Bill. 

Dwellings which have been 
substantially adapted by the 
landlord to meet the needs of 
disabled. people will be ex- 
cluded from the “right to buy” 


principle. (“Substantial” in this 


context means the construction 
of additional rooms, the installa- 
tion of a fixed lift, the relocation 
of internal walls, etc.) 

Since the defeat came at a late 
stage in the Bill, the clause is like- 
ly to stand. 

The Government was more 
successful with its Health and So- 
cial Security Bill in the House of 
Commons. 

On 1 March, Clause 4, the new 
Severe Disablement Allowance, 
was completed by the Standing 
Committee. 

Tony Newton, MP, Minister 
for the Disabled, was honest 
enough to admit that the new 
test is being imposed simply to 
save money. 

He acknowledged the con- 
cern of The Spastics Society and 
other voluntary organisations 
about both the test and the low 
entry age of 20, and he repeated 
his commitment, given earlier to 
The Society, that the Govern- 
ment would monitor the new 
allowance and be prepared to 
make adjustments if there were 
problems. 

There was a glimmer of hope 
when he announced important 
“passporting” arrangements. All 
those receiving Attendance and 
Mobility Allowances or War Pen- 
sioners Mobility Supplement, 
the Registered Blind and Partial- 
ly Sighted, as well as those 
already assessed on the indust- 
rial or war pensioners scale at 
over 80 per cent disabled, will 
not have to undergo the new 
test. They will simply have to 
show incapacity for work. 

He also clarified the phasing in 
of the new benefit. Those aged 
16 to 34 and over 50 will be 
eligible in November; the rest 
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from November 1985. 

It was evident that unhappi- 
ness about the new allowance 
extended to the Government 
side of the Committee. Who 
knows what other expressions of 
disquiet may emerge from Govy- 
etmmment supporters when the 
Bill returns to the chamber of 
the House of Commons and then 
goes to the House of Lords? So 
keep writing to MPs. 

*At a recent meeting with the 
Charities VAT Reform Group, 
Barney Hayhoe, MP, Minister of 
State at the Treasury, would give 
no undertaking that the Govern- 
ment would grant relief. But he 
asked for further information 
from the Group to support its 
case. Meanwhile, in Parliament, 
nearly 200 MPs of all political 
parties have signed the Early Day 
Motion calling for VAT relief. 
Amanda Jordan 
Lobbyist 


IDC Conference 
Its make or 


break year, says 


professor 


“Goodwill alone is not enough,” 
admitted Lord Glenarthur, Joint 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
of State at the DHSS, when he 
spoke on 29 February at the In- 
dependent Development Coun- 
cil’s Conference, “What future 
for people with mental handi- 
cap? Making progress in local 
services.” 

He re-affirmed the Govern- 
ment’s priority to develop ser- 
vices for people with mental 
handicap and to shift resources 


from hospital services to those 
based in the community. 

The Government would give a 
lead, he stressed, but it had to 
allow local authorities and 
health authorities to make local 
choices. 

300 delegates from health and 
local authorities, both members 
and officers, also heard how 
the Government believed that 
voluntary organisations have a 
key role to play in developing 
services for people with mental 
handicap. 

The theme of the conference 
was in line with IDC’s philoso- 
phy. Created in 1981, the Coun- 
cil brings together senior repre- 
sentatives of the main voluntary 
organisations connected with 
mental handicap and leading 
professionals to promote 
appropriate community based 
services for people with mental 
handicap and their families. 

Successive speakers pointed 
to the lack of resources, especial- 
ly for moving residents from 
long-stay hospitals into the com- 
munity. They also emphasised 
the importance of planning. 

Ken Boyce, Director of Social 
Services for the London Borough 
of Newham, believed that even 
with limited resources local 
authorities can expand their ser- 
vices to mentally handicapped 
people. It needs imagination and 
the will to work jointly, 
using and adapting existing 
premises and services. 

But unless more money was 
forthcoming, he _ said, this 
pragmatic approach could not 
work indefinitely. 

Peter Mittler, Professor of Spe- 
cial Education at Manchester 
University, thought that 1984 


could be a make or break year for 
developing services. The politi- 
cal will had to be harnessed and 
pushed forward. Progress was 
long overdue. Councillors and 
members of health authorities 
had to be made aware of the 
needs, he said, and wake up to 
the challenge. 

The conference agreed that if 
mentally handicapped people 
were to achieve dignity and self- 
reliance, they must have indi- 
vidualised goals, and they and 
their families must be involved 
with the planning and manage- 
ment of services. 

Examples were given of good 
practice in Bristol and Cardiff 
where ordinary housing is used 
for all residential provision. 

Many innovative projects are 
being established all over the 
country, and IDC and its confer- 
ences have an important role to 
play in disseminating this in- 
formation. 

Anew pamphlet was launched 
at the conference: Next Steps: an 
independent review of progress, 
problems and priorities — the 
development of services for peo- 
ple with mental handicap. \t 
identifies realistic priorities for 
immediate action — the next 
steps towards a comprehensive 
local service. 

In spite of the grave concern 
about money in the statutory 
sector and the enormous task, 
the conference closed in an opti- 
mistic mood. 

John Tizard 

Research and Development 
Officer 

Next Steps ts available from the 
IDG, 126 Albert Street, London 
NW1 7NEF, price £2.50 including 


D&p. 


A right that has gone wrong 


Linda Avery reveals the failure of the Governme 


Through changes brought about 


by the Housing and Building 
Controls Bill — which received 


its second reading in the Lords 
on 30 January — 250,000 more 


tenants are to be offered the 


opportunity to buy their council 
houses. 

The qualifying period for ex- 
ercising the “right to buy” is to 
be reduced from 3 years to a 
minimum of 2 years. 

The discount offered by local 
authorities to tenants will start at 
32%, with up to 60% discounts 
for tenants of more than thirty 
years standing. 

The right is also to be ex- 
tended to some 50,000 tenants 
whose landlords do not own the 
freehold of their homes; to the 
occupants of houses which have 
been specially adapted for dis- 
abled people, and to those living 
in housing designed for elderly 
people — though not to those liv- 
ing in sheltered housing. 

In the Housing Act of 1980, 
the basis of the “right to buy” 
was the Government’s conten- 
tion that too much public money 


was being spent on an over- 


subsidised public housing sec- 
tor. The Government argued 


that it was desirable to have a 


property owning democracy 
which would lead to a true ba- 
lance of power between indi- 


viduals, and that the sale of coun- 


cil houses would shift and in- 


crease wealth from the state to 


the individual. 

Indeed, Michael Heseltine de- 
scribed the legislation as “the 
basis for as profound a social re- 


_volution as any in our history.” 


_ So how has the new property 


owning democracy fared and, 


cluded that 


‘more importantly, what of those 
left behind? 

In 1977 the Government’s 
housing policy review con- 
300,000 houses 


needed to be built every year in 
order to meet the then existing 
housing shortage, and to provide 
for new households. In 1977, 
304,000 houses were built. By 
1982 the number had fallen to a 
mere 171,000, leaving an 
accumulated deficit of 322,000 
as against the targets set in 1977. 

In the meantime, the number 
of houses sold in Great Britain 
between April 1979 and Septem- 
ber 1983 was 640,000. 

In addition to the collapsed 
building programme, current 
policy has failed to provide any 
coherent pians for rehabilitating 
the thousands of houses which 
are, or are on the verge of be- 
coming, unfit. 

Housing conditions have 
steadily deteriorated as the stock 
has aged — almost one-third of all 
council dwellings were con- 
structed before 1919. In 1980 
the Chairman of the Housing 
Corporation spoke of “a tidal 
wave of dereliction” stretching 
from London’s East End to Liver- 
pool. 

Even existing improvement 
programmes are now falling be- 
hind the rate of deterioration. In 
consequence, the backlog will 
never be cleared. 

Justifying the 1980 legislation, 
the Government argued that 
43% of council tenants were in 
favour of the right to buy. 

But in many cases this was 
largely because they were in- 
creasingly aware of their lack of 
freedom in comparison to own- 
er occupiers — a problem which 
could easily have been solved by 
increasing tenants’ rights. 

Furthermore, although a 
majority of tenants might ex- 
press a preference for own- 
ership, it does not follow that 
they would necessarily like to 
own the house which they cur- 
rently occupy — or that they 
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right to buy” policy 
could afford to do so. 

On average, council tenants 
earn less and often come from 
lower socio-economic groups 
than do private sector owner 
occupiers. A substantial majority 
cannot afford to buy simply be- 
cause their income is not high 
enough. 83% of tenants in the 
South West, and 80% in Wales 
are in this position. 

Yet home ownership is en- 
couraged through the twin in- 
ducements — one positive, one 
negative — of high discounts if 


~ you buy, high rents if you don’t. 


At best, the Government is 
naively failing to recognise the 
imbalance between house prices 
and incomes; at worst, it is be- 
having irresponsibly in en- 
couraging purchases wherever 
possible, even when a high ele- 
ment of risk is involved. 

Local authorities are accept- 
ing mortgage applications from 
people who would be refused by 
most responsible building 
societies. For example, over half 
of all council mortgages have 
terms extending well into the 
borrower’s retirement years and 
almost 20% involve close family 
such as sons and daughters — all 
normally against building socie- 
ty practice. 

Thousands of ex-council 
tenants now run the risk of de- 
fault, while those who can just 
about afford to buy often spend 
every penny they have on the 
mortgage, with little spare cash 
left over for repairs and mainte- 
nance. 

Essentially, sales mean that 
there is less council housing 
available as those dwellings that 
are sold are not replaced. People 
on waiting or transfer lists are 
now faced with the prospect of 
waiting for ever. 

In addition, the stock of de- 
cent council housing is falling as 
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those who are buying are pur- 
chasing the newer, more attrac- 
tive homes. 

Already there are signs that 
there is a declining proportion of 
houses to rent suitable for fami- 
lies with children. : 

The effect will be most 
marked in the inner cities where 
the number of high-rise blocks is 
greatest, since the limited num- 
ber of houses with gardens are 
more attracive to buy. For high 
rise tenants there is little hope of 
a way out, and the problem will 
be compounded as the policy 
runs over several years. 

More damning is the recent 
decision to sell off houses which 
have been specially adapted for 
disabled people. Recent esti- 
mates show that the ratio of 
council dwellings with major 
adaptations to purpose built, or 
“wheelchair”, accommodation, 
stands at 5:1. 

The waiting list for purpose 
built accommodation is exces- 
sively long, so that the stock of 
adapted housing is desperately 
needed. 

To remove these houses from 
the available pool of public hous- 
ing means that disabled people 
currently, or in the future, living 
in inappropriate homes, will be 
deprived of the opportunity to 
transfer to suitable accommoda- 
tion. 

Similarly, the Government has 
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declared that accommodation 
developed specifically for elder- 
ly people — ie near shops and 
buses — belongs to the general 
stock, and is therefore available 
for sale. Yet, again, the waiting 
lists are so long that many elder- 
ly people never have the oppor- 
tunity to move in. 

Overall, local authorities suf- 
fer losses because mortgage pay- 
ments are fixed while rent rises 
with inflation. As costs rise, 
councils normally get back more 
from rent than from mortgages. 
Therefore there will continue to 
be a shortage of resources to in- 
crease and improve housing. 

High repair costs on older 
houses — previously offset by 
rents from newer stock — means 
that repairs and maintenance 
have to be reduced to a mini- 
mum, or tenants pay more. 

Despite theories to the con- 
trary, there will always need to 
be a substantial public housing 
programme. But with council 
sales soaring the decline of pub- 
lic housing into a residual sector 
catering mainly for disadvan- 
taged people is going to be hard 
to stop, and the prospect of 
further inner city decline, with 
all the social tensions that im- 
plies, seems inevitable. 

Mr Heseltine may indeed see a 
social revolution, though 
perhaps not the sort he envis- 
aged. 


CASTLE PRIORY 


Dance and 
dramaina 
wheelchair 


Pamela Sandle reports ona 
course held at Castle Priory 
College last month 


Last month, six of us from 
Andrew Duncan House, Ship- 
lake, joined 36 others, mostly 
able-bodied, at Castle Priory Col- 
lege for a weekend course on 
Dance and Drama Dynamics. 

Our instructor was Wolfgang 
Stange supported by Rosemary 
McCloskey from Castle Priory. 

The group consisted of people 
from all over the country who 
work with handicapped people. 
I was pleased to meet several 
people from my old school, Tho- 
mas Delarue. It was surprising to 
see sO many young people there. 

The weekend was broken into 
sessions which involved us in 
dance and drama routines, more 
practical than theoretical. Wolf- 
gang showed us how much 
potential there is for fun, leisure 
and pleasure. There was no 
thought of therapy at all. 

We started off on Saturday get- 
ting to know each other by play- 
ing a “name game” and doing 
warming up exercises indi- 
vidually, in pairs or as a group. 

One of the activities seemed 
to me like a modern day sculp- 
ture. Someone was taken into 
the centre of the room and 
others were brought into the 
centre one by one and had to 
connect themselves to each 
other, e.g. neck to shoulder, toe 
to heel, ankle to ankle. Then they 


had to stay connected yet move 
to music. 

Later we were divided into 
nine groups and each had to doa 
mime consisting of eight quick, 
sharp movements, crouching 


and stretching, to appropriate 
music. Then the movements 
were repeated to music of a 
slower tempo which compietely 
altered the theme. We discussed 


Pamela Sandle ( centre), Wolfgang Stange (right), and other 
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could be draped, and large elas- 
tic bands — and showed how 
something in the hands can pro- 
vide an extension and a reason 
for extra movement. 

I was given two fans which I 
moved round to music while he 
stood behind and followed my 
movements. 

The pieces of elastic were 
given to two or three people and 


Rosemary McCloskey 


members of the course have fun getting connected. 


the images and colours that the 
actions brought to mind. 

After lunch we were taken to.a 
bigger hall. where we could 
spread out more. Warming up 
exercises began with me being 
woven in and out of the circle, 
everyone copying the move- 
ments I chose to do. This was re- 
peated with other people lead- 
ing. Then we were split up into 
five groups and told to choreo- 
graph a dance incorporating the 
movements we had been using. 

We went back into a circle and 
did breathing, mouth and vocal 
exercises. Loud ee€e’s, 000’s and 
aaah’s echoed round the hall! 

Wolfgang brought in a few 
props — fans, masks, fabric which 


we made shapes by moving our 
arms about — it looked like a cat’s 
cradle. 

Drapes and masks were used 
to demonstrate how a person’s 
appearance could be altered. 
One girl had a sheet thrown over 
her and a mask placed on three 
sides of her head. The effect was 
quite weird. 

After each active session we 
spent a few minutes relaxing, 
lying on the floor, eyes closed, 
listening to music. One of Wolf- 
gang’s pieces, from Sri Lanka, had 
the sound of rippling water in 
the background. You could 
almost dabble your fingers in it. 

After supper we discussed 
Wolfgang’s work and the music 


A piece of cloth, a mask and a 
few props transform one of the 


group. 


he uses. Although he gives occa- 
sional lectures he works mainly 
with mentally handicapped, car- 
diac and stroke patients at the 
Normansfield Hospital in Lon- 
don. He is also a workshop lead- 
er for SHAPE. 

His music ranges widely 
through Eastern, Oriental and 
Classical music, particularly 
Strauss. I was surprised to hear 
he had little use for modern 
music. 

On Sunday, after warming up 
exercises, we were divided into 
groups and asked to dramatise a 
theme incorporating move- 
ments and ideas from the pre- 
vious day. One group acted outa 
storm at sea with appropriate 
music. Another depicted emo- 
tions by doing a scene about 
children playing happily in a 
playground. They discovered a 
strange sheeted object, became 
nervous, frightened, and finally 
relieved to find a statue under- 
neath the sheet. 

To round off the course, we 
saw a video of drama work done 
by a group of disabled students. 

We thoroughly enjoyed the 
course. It was made even more 
enjoyable by the helpfulness and 
consideration of the college 
Staff. 


Wolfgang Stange will run a 
similar course in twelve 
months’ time. 


Card bonanza | 
~ The Society’s Christmas card | 
and gift sales were up by 40 | 
per cent in 1983. : 


included with the orders. 


including those through | 
W. H. Smith, amounted to | 
£65,000. Altogether 1.6 | 
million cards were sold! 

The huge increase in sales | 


more brochures having been | 


success, Greeting Cards 
Coordinator, Maura Taylor, 
hopes to send out 250,000 } 
catalogues and to make some 
fine changes to them. 

“The 1984 catalogue will 
be smaller and more profes- 
sionally designed,” she said. 
“The items will be more care- 
fully selected and a larger 
proportion of the cards will 
be overprinted with The 
Society’s name.” 


The latest in loos! 


‘Accessible super-loos like this. 


Total turnover from the | 
brochure was £420,000 and | © 
donations of £22,000 were | — 


Sales through other outlets, | 


is largely accounted for by | 


mailed than in 1982. This | 
year, encouraged by 1983’s | 


. 


o 


will soon appear around the — 


country. See them 


first in 


: 


Hammersmith, Shepherd’s Bush — 


and Fulham, London, in April. 
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Toys 


for the 
Handicapped 


A wide selection of exciting well designed toys for disabled children. 

Swings and roundabouts with special supportive seats; interesting ideas 

in electronics including Micromate (with Touch Sensitive Screen or Big 

Knob Switch to enable handicapped children to play computer games and 

use programs), Pethna Reward Boxes, and designs by Mr. Jim Sandhu of 

HPRU,; really sturdy tricycles and go-karts; board games that don't slip; all 
sorts of toys for home, school and hospital. 


Please telephone or write for a free colour catalogue to Toys for the 
Handicapped, 76 Barracks Road, Sandy Lane Industrial Estate, 
Stourport-on-Severn, Worcs. Tel: (02993) 4516, 


TFH Special Swing Seat, complete with straps and ropes, 
adjustable for rake and length, £34.50 (+ VAT) 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Mexico City, host to the Olym- 
pic Games, the coming World 
Cup and thousands of tourists 
from Europe and North America, 
has another, less glamorous face. 
_ The Guardian described it re- 
cently as “The city in a cloud of 
despair.” 

eyAt around 8,000 feet above sea 

level, it has little enough oxygen 

for its 17 million inhabitants 
who constitute the largest urban 
conurbation in the world. And 

‘although there is wealth, there is 

also great poverty, poor housing, 

totally inadequate sanitation and 
i pollution that almost defies 
lescription. 

_ Mexico City is said to be the 
me place in the world where 
ou can catch hepatitis just by 
reathing. Twenty-four hours of 

city breathing is said to be equal 
o smoking 40 cigarettes. 

And the problem becomes 

worse. By the year 2,000 the 

city’s population may well have 
doubled to 35 million. Inflation 
varies between 80 per cent and 

120 per cent. Poverty and pollu- 

tion are increasing and the 

appalling traffic congestion is 

steadily bringing the city to a 

standstill. 

_ The country’s 70 million peo- 

ple are evenly divided between 

those under 14 years and those 

over 14. 

- Inevitably, the number of 

cerebral palsy cases is high. 

Allowing for a wide definition of 

ep, the incidence is probably 


_around 4 per 1,000 live births. 


“One spastic child is born every 


& 


hour” is the telling slogan of the 
city’s cerebral palsy organisa- 
tion. 

- Mexico is a country of history, 
culture and tradition. The 
theoretical management of its 


‘problems, especially social prob- 
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_ Ivancica faces her examiners at the Uni 
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Learning to cope at the APAC infant and nursery centre. 


MEXICO — 
the image of frustration 


Derek Lancaster-Gaye reveals the problems and 
what Cerebral Palsy Overseas is doing to help. 


lems, appears sophisticated and 
well-balanced. Plans exist for 
almost everything. But lack of 
money and the near impossi- 
bility of implementing these 
plans have seen to it that social 
services vary from the excellent 
to the non-existent. 

There are said to be 15,000 
“trained” special education 
teacher’s yet few if any cp chil- 
dren go to school. 

Some excellent rehabilitation 
centres exist, yet the subsequent 
employment of a cp person is 
rare. 


versity of Zagreb. Left to right, Prof. Dr Vladimir Poljar, an 


A knowledge of cp and an 
understanding of its manage- 
ment at all levels seem to be mis- 
sing. I was unable to find any 
doctor even professing to have 
specialist interest. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that in 1970 a group of anxious 
parents formed Mexico’s only cp 
organisation, Associacion pro 
Paralitica Cerebral which, under 
the chairmanship of Senora Car- 
melina Oritz Monasterio de 
Molina, provides vital services to 
cp people and their families in 
Mexico City. 


_ expert in didactics, Prof. Dr Dragutin Rosandic, an expert in the methodology of teaching literature and 
_ Prof. Dr Gojko Zovko, an expert in pedagogy. 


-Ivancica gets her Ph.D. 
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- Two years ago, Ivancica Planinc 

_ visited England with her mother. 

She had already received her 

_BA and MA from the University 

_of Zagreb in Yugoslavia, and was 
working on her doctoral dis- 
sertation. 

_ She came to Fitzroy Square to 
see the work of The Spastics 
Society and to gather informa- 
tion and advice from Margaret 
‘Morgan and the staff there. 
Now she is Dr Planinc. In De- 
_cember last year she successfully 
defended her dissertation on 
Methodology of teaching litera- 

ture to handicapped children 
and youth. 
“It’s a magnificent achieve- 


_ ment,” says Margaret Morgan. 
_ “Ivancica always impressed me 


with her capacity for study and 


her interest in disabled children 
_ and young people. Both her per- 


sonal experience of cerebral 
palsy and her wide knowledge 


_ of the subject should make her 


an invaluable advisor in her 
own country.” 


Ivancica, 32, works as an inter- 
preter in Zagreb. She also trans- 
lates books of English literature 
into Croat. As a member of the 
International Cerebral Palsy 
Society, she has contributed 
papers, and this year she is on the 
organising committee for an 
ICPS meeting to be held in 
September at Bled in Yugoslavia. 

Her dissertation is about a 
system of teaching literature to 
handicapped children and 
young people both in school and 
out. It concentrates on those 
who have cerebral palsy. 

She believes that books can 
not only advance general educa- 
tion but provide a special solace 
to disabled children and become 
a therapeutic tool. 

She compared children of 
different ages who were physi- 
cally handicapped with able- 
bodied peers in primary and 
secondary school. Part of the 
sample consisted of teachers of 
literature and parents of the cp 
children. 


It was the first time such re- 
search had been undertaken in 
Yugoslavia. 

She found that developmen- 
tally disabled children come to 
books later than able-bodied 
children and when they do they 
are interested in literature be- 
cause they experience the world 
in a different way. They show 
particular interest in books 
which describe the human pre- 
dicament. 

They can easily determine the 
key problem in a text but their 
concentration span is shorter 
than able-bodied children so 
they should be given shorter 
passages to read. 

She found that children often 
need reading aids. They find it 
difficult to get books because of 
their reduced mobility and they 
have fewer opportunities for 
exchanging experiences. 

She pointed out that while 
plenty of literature is available 
for the developmentally dis- 
abled child in other countries, in 


Some 450° children and adults ~ 


receive infant and nursery care 
and treatment, primary and 
secondary education, vocational 
training and work experience. 
Employment and home work 
schemes also operate. The 3 cen- 
tres are urban-based, profession- 
al and efficiently run. 

There is even a successful re- 
search project involving the de- 
sign of an augmentative com- 
munication system which will 
be presented this year at Distech 
Greece organised in Athens by 
Cerebral Palsy Overseas. 

Plans for the future include 
the development of an adult hos- 
tel in Mexico City and the prom- 
otion of services in Monterrey, 
Acapulco, Guadelajara and Yuca- 
tan. The hostel proposals are in- 
teresting because they involve a 
50/50 mix of disabled people 
and able-bodied people, but 
with in-built care facilities. 

Yet so many problems remain. 
In Mexico City, the Associacion 
can only hope to break new 
ground in the development of 
services. State services must ex- 
pand; they must begin to absorb 
the enormous unmet demands 
and needs of the cp population. 
To achieve this requires a posi- 
tive understanding of cerebral 
palsy at all levels — clinical, edu- 
cational, industrial and environ- 
mental. 

Similar situations exist in 
other urban areas and in the 
countryside. 

There is also a need to involve 
and educate parents and to 
promote “house care” as a sup- 
plement to the limited services. 
Many parents simply cannot 
afford the bus fare to the few 
centres that exist, assuming al- 
ways that the buses are acces- 
sible, many of which are not. 

It now looks as though, with 
considerable financial support 


Yugoslavia it does not exist; nor 
do specialised text books or 
special training for teachers. 

She also thought it was a pity 
that many cp children in Yugo- 
slavia do not get beyond primary 
education in ordinary schools. 
From her own experience she 
knows the advantage of integrat- 
ing at every level. 

Her dissertation has opened 
up other areas of practical re- 
search which she hopes will be 
followed up by others. 

The latest contact with Ivan- 
cica came last month when she 
wrote to Margaret Morgan 
asking her to pass on congratula- 


from the UK and the interest of 
local agencies and government 
departments in Mexico City, 
CPO will be able to provide 
practical help. Five training ses- 
sions for professional people are 
planned for January and Febru- 
ary next year in Mexico City, 
Monterrey and Merida. They will 
be undertaken in co-operation 
with the Associacion pro Para- 
litica Cerebral. 

Similar projects involving the 
training of volunteers in Mexico 
City’s mental handicap hospitals 
are also planned. 

The Mexican government is 
planning a special conference in 
Mexico City next year in which 
CPO will play an important role. 

Our involvement in Mexico 
can do no more than help to 
create a greater awareness of 
the problem at various levels of 
society, but it will support the 
splendid work of the local cp 
association. 

The time for help is now. By 
next year it is estimated that 
Mexico will have added another 
9,000 cp babies to its uncharted 
total. 


Off on his hobby horse? Kenneth 

James, British Ambassador to 
Mexico, on an Official visit to 
the APAC centre. 


tions to Lin Berwick for winning 
the Rotary award (Spastic News, 
January ). 

“T frequently mention her ex- 
ample with great pleasure,” she 
says, “and show her autobiogra- 
phy, Undefeated, to friends and 
experts. As for the part of the 
book in which she writes about 
her literary education, I read it 
aloud during the defense of my 
dissertation.” 


For a report of the dissertation, 
in English, contact Anita 
Loring, ICPS, 5a_ Netherhall 
Gardens, London NW3 5RN, 
Tel: 01-794 9761. 
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Coping in the kitchen 


Lin Berwick has learnt how to prepare, cook and serve food for herself and 
her family. In the first of 2 articles, she describes how and why she got started. 


conveniently at hand. 


For someone who is spastic and 
has no balance unless she walks 
with tripods or leans against 
furniture for support, who has 
little use of the right hand, and is 
totally blind, the idea of becom- 
ing independent in the kitchen 
seemed nothing short of a mira- 
cle. 

My parents had done every- 
thing for me. So when I spoke of 
working in the kitchen they 
were alarmed and developed the 
“What if. . .?” syndrome. What if I 
cut myself? What if I scalded my- 
self? What if I spilt things on the 
floor and fell over? What would 
people say? 

All these fears are valid to a 
certain extent, but we cannot go 
through life not learning new 
skills because we might hurt 
ourselves. We have to look at the 
long-term rather than the here 
and now. 

Whatever people might think, 
I have to look to a future when 
my parents are going to be infirm 
or perhaps, sadly, no longer 
around. 

“If anything should happen to 
us, what will happen to our dis- 
abled child?” is my parents’ con- 
stant fear. 

With their help I want to show 
my parents that if anything did 
happen to them I could still sur- 
vive — with the help of outside 
agencies, perhaps, but I would 
manage. 

It is very difficult to assert our 
independence. Suddenly the pa- 
rent or carer feels they are no 
longer needed; they have out- 
lived their usefulness. It seems as 
if we are saying, “Thank you, pa- 
rents. You are no use to me any 
more.” 

Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

If parents look honestly at the 
situation they would see that 
part of their reluctance to be in- 
volved in this long term plan is 
the fear of letting go, owning that 
their disabled child is no longer a 
child. 

There is also the fear that if a 
disabled person becomes inde- 
pendent, he or she will leave 
home. But finding an identity 
and leaving home are part of the 
natural process within any fami- 
ly. If the child is disabled, it just 
takes longer — if it happens at all. 

I want parents to see that they 
are not being pensioned off; they 


are being asked to be compan- 
ions in a new and exciting ven- 
ture. 

To be in the kitchen a disabled 
person really has to be moti- 
vated and keep a sense of pur- 
pose. A parent can do the task 
that we want to perform in a 
quarter of the time, without fuss, 


Lin with her parents after 
winning The Society’s 1973 
Achievement Award. 


bother or mess. But believe me, 
the sense of achievement I have 
when I manage what might be 
regarded as a simple task far out- 
weighs the mess. 

There are many steps to be 
taken down the path to indepen- 
dent living. First, we must find 
out what we are capable of, 
given the right supervision and 
expertise. 

I took that first step in 1980 
when I joined a_ three-week 
course called “Design for living”. 
It was at Mary Marlborough 
Lodge, a part of the Nuffield 
Orthopaedic Centre in Heading- 
ton, Oxford. There I saw how my 
dream could become a reality! 

I stayed in a flat under medical 
supervision and was taught how 
to cope with personal and 
domestic tasks. 

My focus was on the kitchen. 
It had plenty of space to move 
around. From my chair I could 
hold on to the work surfaces so 
as to locate where I was and then 
pull myself along. 

Beside a very large piece of 
equipment, like the oven, there 
was a work top. Items could be 
placed on the worktop and, if 
necessary, slid along rather than 
lifted. 

I was able to get my wheel- 
chair under the sink, the hob, 
and all work surfaces. Cupboards 


Jack Blake 


Lin at work on her side of the kitchen. The work surface is at wheelchair height and electric sockets are 


were at my height, and the door 
of the fridge was mounted up- 
side down so that the handle was 
at wheelchair level. 

The depth of the work surface 
was a comfortable arms’ length. 
Plug sockets were mounted 
under the work surface or im- 
mediately above on the wall. All 
light switches and door handles 
were at wheelchair height. 

I realise that this ideal en- 
vironment cannot always be 
obtained, but with some thought 
a useful compromise can be 
reached. 

Our own kitchen, for exam- 
ple, has just been extended. Now 
there is plenty of room for me to 
move around or use my wheel- 
chair. There are two levels of 
work surface, for my mother and 
myself, and all the electric sock- 
ets are within reach. 

At Mary Marlborough, my first 
tasks were cleaning cupboards 
and work tops, writing out groc- 
ery lists and stacking shopping in 
the cupboards so that I would 
know exactly where I had put 
things. 

It was great to be able to de- 
cide what I was going to eat to- 
day rather than just consuming 
food that others had prepared. 

Within two weeks I had man- 
aged, slowly, to prepare break- 
fast, make Spaghetti Bolognaise 
(not the tinned variety), grill 
steak, fry tomatoes and eggs 
(eggs aren’t easy if you can’t see 
what you are doing ), make a fruit 
cake for 30 people, and prepare a 
roast lamb dinner. 

The multi-purpose cooker at 
Mary Marlborough was a little 
awkward for me as I could not 
get my chair directly underneath 
and so had to approach from the 
side. This made me more prone 
to spilling the contents ofa roast- 
ing pan or a saucepan. I found a 
heat-proof apron gave me con- 
fidence. 

Split-level cooking would be 
ideal. Why not an electric oven 
and a gas hob? 

I don’t want to give the im- 
pression that everything was a 
total success. When it came to 
pouring hot water from one con- 
tainer to another, I was a 
menace. I had little control and 
my sense of direction was not 
good. 

One day I leaned across and 
picked up a kettle which was, 


luckily, filled with cold water, 
and split it all over the floor. 
Even this became a learning ex- 
perience because I was told to 
drop pieces of kitchen towel 
where I thought the water had 
gone and then, with a “helping 
hand”, grip the paper and dry the 
floor. 

Another problem was lifting 
heavy saucepans of water. 
Although I had the strength, I did 
not have the control. 

I found that if I put the veget- 
ables in a sieve or collapsible 
wire basket I did not have to 
search for them in the saucepan, 
and I could serve from basket to 
plate knowing they they would 
be drained. Then, when the wa- 
ter had cooled, I could empty 
the pan. 

I also found that a guard round 
the cooker kept the saucepans 
steady while I stirred. 

At home I now do quite a lot of 
cooking. Next month I will talk 
about the equipment which I 
find useful. 


Information 


Mary Marlborough Lodge | 


compiles a useful and wide- 
ranging series of books called 
Equipment for the Disabled. The 
one on Home Management in- 
cludes information on cookers, 
gas and electric kitchen equip- 
ment, food preparation gadgets 
and kitchen design. Available 
from Equipment for the Dis- 
abled, Mary: Marlborough 
Lodge, Nuffield Orthopaedic 
Centre, Headington, Oxford 
OX3 7LD. £3.50 plus postage 
and packing. 
The Electricity Council in 
conjunction with the Disabled 
Living Foundation produces a 
booklet called Making Life 
Easier for Disabled People. It 
gives information about elec- 
tric appliances and controls of 
particular use to disabled peo- 
ple, and includes lists of useful 
addresses. Available free from 
The Marketing Department, The 
Electricity Council, 30 Miil- 
bank, London SWI1P 4RD. Tel: 
01-834 2333. 
British Gas has a network of 
Home Service Advisers through- 
out the country who will call 
Sree of charge to give advice on 
available aids and appliances. 

British Gas produces four 
types of cooker tap handles to 
meet the needs of people with 
various hand disabilities. One 
is specially designed for people 
with poor muscular coordina- 
tion or tremor and would be 
suitable for many cp people. 
These cost £2 plus VAT per ap- 
pliance. Controls can also be 
brailled or studded for blind 
people. 

For further details, contact 
the local gas showroom or 
service centre. 


Appliances Limited, Angel Road, 


“Optima” New Horizon series is designed for disabled p 
is particularly suitable for those in wheelchairs. Purpose-built uni 
also be made to order. Benchcraft of Birmingham, 145-150 Bri 
Road, Birmingham B12 8QN. Tel: 021-449 2647. a 


Nicholls and Clarke produce Phi 
Units include a trolley on wheels, 
der and low-level sink. All units ai 
and Clarke, 3/10 Shoreditch High 


Belling _ produce separate 
boiling table and oven/grill 
with similar features to the t 
known Baby Belling. Useful for thi 
with small kitchens. Belling 
Ltd. Enfield, Middx. Tel: 01-804 12. 


Moffat Gas is one company product 


suet 


eople. The SB1 


ndon E1 OPE. Tel: 01-247 5432. 


cooker guard can be screwed to 
st gas and electric cookers. It is 


evel gas hobs and ovens. Moffat Gas 
London N18 3HL. Tel: 01-807 3030. 


itchen Systems for disabled people. 
i chopping board/mixing bow! hol- 
riety of adjustable heights. Nicholls 
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New York - here we come! 


Sixty cp sportsmen and women 
have just been chosen to repre- 
sent Britain in the International 
a1 es to be held in New York 
mom 16-30 June. The British 
team will also include three 
other groups: blind competitors, 
amputees and a category called 
“les autres”, who are people with 
a range of other disabilities. 

The combined Great Britain 
force of 184 competitors is the 
second largest team entering the 
games. Only the United States 
team will be larger. Over 40 
countries will be represented by 
2,000 competitors. 

Each competitor is classified 
according to eight levels of 
physical function. People with 
similar degrees of function com- 
pete against each other, and cp 
competitors compete only 
against others with cp. 


International — 


athlete - 
Maria Brooks 


Maria Brooks, 27, is an accom- 
plished sports woman and one of 
the 60 cp athletes chosen to 
compete at the International 
Games in New York. She has 
been selected to take part in the 
Wheelchair Slalom, the 60m 
Wheelchair Dash, the Medicine 
Ball Thrust, (an event which in- 
volves kicking a leather ball 
which weighs about 3 kilos), and 
Kick Ball. She is also being consi- 
dered for several other events. 
Maria works at the Neath Hill 
Professional Workshop and 
trains at Bletchley Leisure Cen- 
tre. Between now and June she 
says she will be training harder 
than she has ever done before. 
“My training programme will 
include an hour in the pool at 8 
am and an hour in the gym at 
11.30 am for two days a week. 
Then, on another two days, I will 
train outside on tennis courts for 
the racing and slalom events. For 
the rest of the week I will try and 
find time before and after work. 
Maria has always used an 
ordinary wheelchair to com- 
pete, but she is hoping to buy a 
lightweight sports chair before 
the New York Games. The chair- 
will cost about £500 with the 
necessary adaptations. £200 of 
this has already been raised by a 


Besides well-known athletic 
events like javelin, shot putt, 
archery and swimming, there 
will be some more unusual ones 
such as boccia (a game similar to 
boules, in which balls are aimed 
at a jack) and wheelchair slalom. 


The British team will be 
accompanied by a support staff 
of 30, including coaches, person- 
al care attendants and _phy- 
siotherapists, some of whom will 
specialise in treating sports in- 
juries. A quarter of the cp group 
requires total care. 


Stephen Williams, The Spas- 
tics Society’s Sports and Recrea- 
tion Officer, has been chosen as 
team leader for the British cp 
section. 

He emphasises that there will 
be nothing second-rate about 
these games. 


Maria receives a trophy after coming top in her section of the Milton 


“They will be run along the 
same lines as the 1984 Olympic 
Games in Los Angeles,” he said. 
“Disability falls into the back- 
ground. These people are com- 
petitors first and foremost.” 

Sport like this costs money. 
Stephen Williams feels that in 
the past Britain has showed a 
lack of commitment to serious 
sporting competition for dis- 
abled people. 

“We've had to move 6 or 7 
years in the last 12 months,” he 
said. “At the games in Denmark 
in 1982 it was clear we had fallen 
behind most of the world. We 
were using wheelchairs for the 
competition that were worse 
than some of those provided by 
developing countries.” 

The cost of sending each per- 
son to the International Games 
in New York will be about £750. 
The Spastics Society is providing 
the bulk of the money for the cp 
competitors by underwriting 
the cost to £48,000. In addition, 
The Scottish Council for Spastics 


Lionel D. Grech 


Keynes sports personality of the year award. Making the 
presentation is Philip Lewis, MBE, chairman of the Southern Region 
British Sports Association for the Disabled. 


local pub, and a local group is 
also helping to raise money. 
Maria has been taking part in 
sport since attending The Socie- 
tys Thomas Delarue School 
from 1969-74. In 1974 she won 
her first ever Wheelchair Slalom 
at The Society’s National Games. 
“I got the bug at Delarue. 
From there I went on to the 
National Star Centre at Chel- 
tenham. That’s where I started to 
develop the Medicine Ball 
Thrust and Kick Ball. Since then 
they have been my standard 


< to travel in style. At only 


events, and I have grown to love 
sport — taking part, winning, 
meeting people and travelling. 
Today I wouldn’t change it for 
the world.” 

After competing in a succes- 
sion of regional and national 
games Maria took part in her first 
international in1982. There, at 
the Cerebral Palsy International 
Sport and Recreation Associa- 
tion Games held in Denmark, she 
won the Gold medal for the 
Wheelchair Slalom and set a new 
world record for the event. She 


An ideal second wheel- 
chair for people who like 


16 inches wide the 
Streamliner copes well 
with narrow spaces on 
trains, aeroplanes, ships 
and caravans, and when 
its wheels are removed it 
weighs a mere 22lbs and 
folds away to only 5 inches 
wide. Modifications just 
introduced are forward 
brakes and swinging arm rests. 


NEWTON 
Meadway Works 
Garretts Green Lane 


will be providing for its local 
competitors. 
But more money is needed. 
The West Midland region of 
the British Olympic Appeal has 
already agreed to allocate some 
of the money it raises to sending 
disabled sportsmen and women 
to the International Games. 
Stephen Williams also hopes 
that local groups will sponsor 
competitors from their areas. 
One competitor, Maria 
Brooks, has broken new ground. 
She is the first disabled sports- 
man of woman requiring total 
care who has received a grant 
from the Sports Aid Foundation, 
an organisation which gives 
grants to potential international 
athletes to help with their train- 
ing. 


“That’s a marvellous step for-. 


ward,” said Stephen Williams. “It 
shows the Foundation recog- 
nises that disabled people can 
compete on a serious basis. After 
all, these games are about 
achievement, not disability.” 


also won Silver medals in the 
60m Wheelchair Dash and the 
Medicine Ball Thrust, and was a 
member of the England Soccer 
Team that won a Bronze medal. 

Then, last summer at the 
National Games she doubled the 
world record for Kick Ball, and 
also won the Slalom, the 60m 
Dash and the Medicine Ball 
Thrust. 

These successes have not only 
won Maria a place at New York. 
In February she was awarded the 
1983 Disabled Sportswoman of 
the Year Award by Milton 
Keynes and _ District Sports 
Council. 

She has also recently been 
awarded two grants: one for 
£100 from Milton Keynes and 
District Sports Council; and the 
second for £150 from the Sports 
Aid Foundation. Maria is the first 
severely disabled sports woman 
to receive a grant from the 
Foundation. 

Maria’s involvement with 
sport goes further than competi- 
tion. She is actively involved in 
encouraging other handicapped 
people in Milton Keynes to take 
part in sport and leisure activies. 

“I am trying to get disabled 
sport recognised alongside able- 
bodied sport. It is a long fight, 
but I think that in Milton Keynes 
I am beginning to see the light. I 
long for the day when a disabled 
athlete wins the Milton Keynes 
Sportsman/Woman of the Year 
Award against able-bodied 
athletes.” 


ee 


Birmingham B33 0SQ 
Telephone 021 783 6081 


NEWTON 


Non-Slip Matting comes in ~ 
is Cheerful colours. It is useful : 

holding bowls on shiny work The Downs Surgical Verticalibre Wheelchair allows some disabled 

faces. Homecraft Supplies Ltd, 27 people to stand up independently, It could provide greater mobility 

nity Road, London SW17 7SF. Tel: ‘in the kitchen. Downs Surgical PLC, Church Path, Mitcham, Surrey, 

672 7070. _  CR43UE. Tel: 01-648 6291. 
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: “HELPFORTHE _ 
ELDERLY AND DISABLED: 


The gas people offer a wide range of help to those who 
need it most, particularly the elderly and disabled. 

If you are elderly or disabled, here are some of the ways 
in which we can make life easier for you. If you know some- 
body who might benefit from these services, please pass the 
information to them. 


British Gas has devised a range of special adaptors 
which should make life easier. There are four types of 
tap handles specially designed for cookers, each of 
which will fit many different models, and tap 
adaptors for many gas fires. 

There is a nominal standard charge of £2 (plus 
VAT ) per appliance for supplying and fitting 
adaptors to a new or existing appliance. 

If you know someone whois blind or has failing 
sight, please tell them about braille controls for 
cookers and central heating. The clock controls 

which switch central heating on and off can be 
SERVICING AND LE AKS brailled. Special braille or studded oven thermostat 
dials are available for most gas cookers, together 

Gas fires, water heaters and central heating with braille cooking charts. 
systems all need servicing from time to time. All 


customers can be assured that their appliances are ASK US TO HELP YOU 


operating safely and efficiently if they have them 


FREE GAS SAFETY CHECKS 


A free gas safety check on your gas appliances 
and installations is available if: You are 65 or over 
and you live alone; You are a registered handicapped 
person of any age and you live alone. 

This free check includes any necessary adjust- 
ments as well as materials up to the the cost of £2.50 
(including VAT). You might have to pay for any 
additional work that needs to be done. 


serviced regularly by competent people. British Gas has a team of Home Service 

You should also bear in mind that checking and Advisers, who will call on disabled people at home 
making safe a suspected escape, and simple gas and provide free advice on the use of gas. They can 
escape repairs will usually be free. Why? Because provide information about special adaptors and 
we do not charge for the first 30 minutes of work, handles and advise on the choice of suitable 
nor will we charge for parts and materials up to the appliances 
value of £1 installed during that initial visit. If you If you would like to contact the Home Service 
suspect a gas leak at home or in the street, report it Advisers or to enquire about free gas safety checks, 
at once. The phone is quickest — call the emergency regular servicing for appliances or aids for the : 
number for your area, under “GAS” in the local disabled, visit your local gas showroom or telephone 
telephone directory. the gas service centre (the phone number is under 


“GAS” in the local directory). 


_ AIDS FORTHE DISABLED 


Modern gas appliances are much easier for 


disabled people to use. Gas built-in ovens and hot- The showroom can also tell you about easier 
plates can be placed at a convenient height in the ways to pay your gas bills, and how to get help if 
kitchen for people in wheelchairs or for people who there is real hardship — ask for the Code of Practice, 
find it difficult to bend down or reach up when they “Electricity and gas bills for your home.’ 
are cooking. Most new cookers and fires now have 
automatic spark ignition and need no matches to ey 
light them. 

If you have a hand disability, you might find the 


controls on your cooker or gas fire difficult to operate. BRITISH GAS 
HELPFUEL SERVICES FROM THEGAS PEOPLE. 
@ROSPA British Gas supports RoSPA and Age Concern in its‘ Home Safety in Retirement’ Campaign./4\G/2 QONCERN 
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. OUTLOOK 
‘[Outand About 


Take a day trip 


to France 


Day trips to France are the 


_ fashionable thing to do; you take 


advantage of lower prices in the 


_ French hypermarkets to come 
_ home laden with cheeses, patés 
_ and wine. 


Now the Chalfont Line, which 
runs holidays for handicapped 
people, has joined the bandwag- 
gon. They are offering a day trip 
to Calais or Boulogne to groups 
of people from work and day 
centres, or indeed residential 


' centres. 


_ The day would appeal to ex- 


. 


4 perienced foreign travellers who 
_ want to stock up, or to people 
_ who have never been abroad. It 


_ gives them the chance to go 


ae 
i 


- money, travel across the Chan- 


through customs, handle foreign 


_ nel, shop and spend time in a 
_ foreign country without having 


4 


to cope with foreign hotels or 
risk a whole week of something 


_ which might prove too difficult. 


The Chalfont Line coaches 


“take 16 or 40 people. So there 


have to be enough people in one 


_ group, or several groups, to fill a 
_ coach. These numbers must in- 
_ clude helpers; the Chalfont Line 


provides three or four of its own 


_ staff, but there are not enough 
_ for individual attention. It is like- 


_ly that anyone who is not pretty 
independent would need an 


Laurence Englesberg 


j VIEWPOINT 


| 2 Why do! 


- threaten 


_ “professional” 


4 
4 
‘ 


carers? 


I have noticed for a long time 
what a threat the younger gen- 
eration of people with our kind 
of disability poses to the older 


4 generation of able-bodied peo- 


. 


_ ple in the caring professions. 


escort, or perhaps a share in an 
escort. 

Wheelchair-bound people can 
travel in their own chairs, but 
this cuts down the numbers that 
can be carried in the coach. 

The day I went, most people 
were picked up in London. Load- 
ing procedures had been orga- 
nised to a fine art. The coaches 
all have side and tail lifts for peo- 
ple in wheelchairs. Those who 
could sit in the coach seats were 
transferred, and their own 
wheelchairs conveyed in a trail- 
er. People were taken on and off 
our coach — “Liberator 1” — with 
a minimum of fuss. 

Moreover, “comfort stops” 
were built into the journey as a 
matter of course, and no eye- 
brows were raised when I re- 
quested an extra stop. 

At Dover, everyone who 
could got out of the coach for 


Bill Hargreaves 


Merle Davies, The Society’s Holiday Officer, with Kevin Scott of 
Chalfont Line. The tail-gate on the transfer coach allows those in 
wheelchairs to be easily transferred into the vehicle. 


emigration formalities. Those 
who couldn’t were attended to 
by emigration officers in the 
coach. Then the coaches, com- 
plete with trailers, were driven 
on to the Sealink ferry. 

- At this point everyone had to 
get out, to comply with ferry reg- 
ulations. 


- - From the coach deck we went 


up to the passenger lounges by 
lift or stairs. 

Meals and snacks are not in- 
cluded in the price of the day 
trip so we bought our own. 
Another time a group might like 
to be self-catering. 

When we reached France we 
drove along the scenic coast 
route from Calais to Boulogne. 

The Boulogne hypermarket 
turned out to be completely ac- 
cessible. It was all at ground floor 


To pick the caring professions 
is inevitable because they are the 
ones I know best — both as a reci- 
pient of service and as someone 
attempting to provide it. 

Five years ago I wrote a re- 
search paper for The Spastics 
Society, part of which pointed 
out that severely handicapped 
people in residential care should 
be offered counselling services 
which they could choose to 
accept or reject. 

Since then I have provided 
such services, not to the residen- 
tial client group, but to people 
who knew that I was interested 
in counselling. In no way did I 
set myself up to be a profession- 
al, qualified counsellor, because, 
in fact, there is no such thing. 

I found that although there 
was no dearth of people who 
needed counselling, I posed a 
threat to existing staff if worked 
in conjunction with them. It was 
almost as if a child had turned 
round to its parents and said, “I 
know more about parenting than 
you do.” 

It seems that I have the right to 
be physically and mentally cared 
for as much as my disability re- 
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level, with wide self-opening 
doors and incredibly wide aisles. 
Ten ‘wheelchairs went un- 
noticed among the large shop- 
ping trollies. 

Loos were on the ground 
floor, though possibly someone 
in a wheelchair might need 
assistance. 

It was easy to see everything 
on the shelves, though I had to 
remember that things are 
weighed in kilos and measured 
in metres and centimetres. I 
found that my “schoolgirl 
French” was quite good enough. 

We had been told that English 
money would not be acceptable, 
but the hypermarket had its own 
Bureau de Change so anyone 
who had not changed their 
money before setting out could 
do it there. 

Travelling home, laden and 
tired, I sat tight in the coach at 
the customs point and no one 
seemed to mind. 

The length of the day is some- 
thing to consider. I was picked 
up at 7 am and arrived home at 
11 pm. 

Also, it would be as well to 
consider if you are a good sailor. 
Not many people were ill on the 
crossing but the sea was choppy 
coming home. 

What impressed me most ab- 
out the day was how adept the 
Chalfont Line staff were at pro- 
viding help without making a 
disabled person feel awkward. 

Valerie Lang 


On the basis of a full coach, 16 
or 40 people, the day trip costs 
£14.99 per person, which in- 
cludes transport but not meals 
or purchases. 


PS from Merle Davies. Like 
Valerie, I cannot speak too high- 
ly of the staff of the Chalfont Line 
who are prepared to turn their 
hand to anything. 

As a wheelchair person, I 
found it difficult to steer my 
chair on board the ferry — there 
was a tremendous pull, and even 
William Forester who has strong 
arms was having trouble. 

I recommend that anyone ina 
wheelchair should be accompa- 
nied, for as well as the ferry there 
is also a wide expanse to cover at 
the hypermarket. 

Although the loos on the ferry 
were well equipped for wheel- 
chair users, one had to hold on to 
the grab rails like grim death and 
perform all other tasks with one 
hand! 

It is a strenuous day, and to 
enjoy it properly it is best not to 
tackle it if you are feeling tired. 


quires, but I have no right to help 
care for my fellow man and 
woman. 

Many people in the caring pro- 
fessions feel vulnerable when 
the people they care for start 
wanting to do part of their job. 

For example, the number of 
times I have been questioned on 
my ability to handle confidential 
information leads me to assume 
that confidential information 
isn’t being very well handled! 

I work as an anomaly. I have 
the ability to carry confidential 
information. If I did not, I would 
lose the trust of those I work 
with. It is part and parcel of the 
job, like good listening. 

However, because I am dis- 
abled I produce a sense of vul- 
nerability in other care workers 
which makes my work with dis- 
abled and able-bodied people in- 
credibly difficult. 

Are professionals in care so 
afraid that some of their clients 
might prove to be equally effec- 
tive carers that they are unable 
to see that disabled people are 
beginning to be _ professional 
too? 

Rosemary Dawson-Shepherd 


Microtechnology in Spe- 
cial Education 


by Andrew Rostron and David 
Sewell 

(Croom 
£14.95) 


Helm, hardback 


I know many professional peo- 
ple who feel very lost in the fast 
moving world of high technolo- 
gy. I know others who are frus- 
trated by the lack of support for 
their new ideas and develop- 
‘ments, and feel things are prog- 
ressing too slowly 

Whatever the reasons for this 
gap, the danger is that it will 
widen. This book may prove 
valuable in bridging the gap. It 
brings together concepts and 
theories in both computing and 
education. 

Although the authors disclaim 
the need for previous computing 
experience, the book is not for 
the beginner. Rather, it explains 
the new technology within the 
“framework of developmental 
theory”. Educationalist and com- 
puterist alike will benefit from 
reading it. 

The book is well documented 
and, given its fairly weighty con- 
tent, very readable. 

My only reservation is the 
price — nearly £15. While trashy 
material which clouds rather 
than clarifies is freely available, it 
seems a shame (though logically 
correct) that in this age of the 
Information Revolution,  in- 
formation of importance is so ex- 
pensive. 

The book is well overdue. 
Cost apart, I can only urge any- 
one who is interested in special 
education to read it. 

Paul Portbury 
Thomas Delarue School 


Breaking Barriers: Edu- 
cating People about Dis- 
ability 


by Roy McConkey and Bob 
McCormack 

(Souvenir Press 1983. Hardback 
£7.95, paperback £4.95) 


“Educating the public” and 
“changing attitudes” are phrases 
that came up a lot during the In- 
ternational Year of Disabled Peo- 
ple, though no one was ever very 


9 


specific as to how they might be 
achieved. At last, however, Roy 
McConkey and Bob McCormack 
have produced a book that tack- 
les this question directly and 
tries to provide some concrete 
answers. 

Written primarily for profes- 
sional staff in services for dis- 
abled people, it aims to be a prac- 
tical handbook on how to edu- 
cate the public about disability. 

The authors have based their 


work on research done in Ire-’ 


land with the CARA research 
project (Community Attitudes 
to Retarded Adults), and 
throughout they are referring 
primarily to mentally handicap- 
ped people and the attitudes 
they arouse. 

A lot of what they say would 
probably apply to community 
programmes about physical dis- 
ability, though I doubt that 
everything is as universally ap- 
plicable as they suggest. For inst- 
ance, communication difficulties 
which have a physical cause 
aren’t really tackled here — 
something that is pertinent 
when talking about cerebral 
palsy. 

The book is extremely well- 
organised and easy to follow. It 
covers every aspect of commun- 
ity education from selecting 
appropriate target groups, pre- 
paring the group for contact 
with disabled people, publicis- 
ing and arranging events, 


through to the audio visual aids’ 


that are available (video, over- 
head _ projectors, wall-charts, 
etc) and their relative merits. 

The authors emphasise the 
value of members of the public 
meeting and interacting with 
disabled people, though they 
stress that such contact must be 
carefully planned in advance, as 
there is always a danger of nega- 
tive attitudes being re-inforced 
by unsuccessful meetings. 

Useful tips include matching 
the groups for age (ie children 
with children) and having some 
purpose for the meeting, since 
conversation and friendship are 
more likely to arise over a shared 
task than from a forced introduc- 
tion. 

The opportunity to learn from 
someone else’s mistakes is rare. 
This book will surely be wel- 
comed by anyone, disabled or 
able-bodied who feels that atti- 
tudes need changing and that he 
or she has a role to play in the 
process. 

Sue Kendall 


 Rifton 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


A wide variety of special furniture and equipment for the handicapped child 


Fully illustrated CATALOGUE available free 
Robertsbridge E Sussex TN32 5DR phone 0580 880626: 


~*~ 
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Share Your Problems 


od 


_. Terrace, 


With Margaret Morgan 


Nowhere to go 


“My husband and I are very 
worried about our daughter’s 
future. We are in our sixties 
and Carol is 26 and both phy- 
sically and mentally hand- 
icapped. She is mobile and 
can do quite a lot for herself, 
but she needs supervision 
and personal help and she 
certainly could not manage 
on her own. Most of the 
places that we have visited are 
either for those who are in- 
telligent and physically dis- 
abled or for mentally hand- 
icapped people who are more 
‘or less independent. Because 
of Carol’s physical disability 
she would have to be with a 
group who are very much 

more mentally limited and 
we worry that she will lose 
what little independence she 
has. Can you help please?” 
Yes, it is indeed dificult to know 
where to look for just the right 
future home for Carol. 

Many young men and women 
who just have physical disabili- 
ties now choose to live in the 
community in their own homes, 
with personal and domestic help 
provided by the local authority. 
This means that there should in 


future be rather more vacancies 


for young people like Carol. 

Vacancies in The Spastics Soci- 
ety are usually limited to appli- 
cants with cerebral palsy, but the 
Leonard Cheshire Foundation 
now takes some dually handicap- 
ped residents in a few of their 
homes. There are also other 
organisations which cater espe- 
cially for mentally handicapped 
young people who are willing to 
consider those with additional 
physical problems. 

It seems to me that Carol 
would probably be happier with 
a group of young people who are 
functioning at about the same 
mental level as she is. If difficul- 
ties are presented about her 
physical needs you may be able 
to help the staff to overcome 
them in a practical way. In our 
experience these problems are 
often easier to cope with than 
staff at first imagine and, given 


goodwill and the right adapta- 
tions and environment, Carol 
may well manage in a hostel with 
young people who are less physi- 
cally dependent than she is. 

If you have not already discus- 
sed Carol’s future with your 
Social Services Department I 
should certainly do so as soon as 
possible. You may also like to get 
a copy of the Directory of Re- 
sidential Accommodation for 
the Mentally Handicapped from 
MENCAP, 123 Golden Lane, Lon- 
don EC1Y ORT, and ask The Spas- 
tics Society about their facilities. 


Volunteer help 


The Senior Social Worker 

from The Spastics Society of 
Athens writes: 
“We are trying to develop 
local and neighbourhood 
links for families who have a 
child — or adolescent or 
adult — with cerebral palsy. 
I have tried to build up small 
groups of local volunteers 
who would make friends 
with the family and take the 
handicapped person out 
and about in the community. 
I dream of a programme 
offering sitting-in services 
for children with cerebral 
palsy — and adults too. 

Can you please give me 

some advice and literature 
about volunteers working 
directly with disabled people 
and their families? I would 
particularly like details about 
recruitment, training and 
supervision. And what about 
motivation — any ideas?” 
I am most interested to learn 
about your community schemes 
and I am sending you some liter- 
ature which I hope you will find 
helpful. 

As similar problems arise in 
the UK readers may like to have 
my ideas and suggestions about 
recruiting volunteeers to work 
with young people with cerebral 
palsy on a neighbourhood basis. 

Motivation is indeed very im- 
portant, but it is equally impor- 
tant to clarify exactly what sort 
of relationship you envisage the 
able-bodied and disabled young 
people making with each other. 
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Nigel Tuckett 


Do you want the volunteer to 
push the disabled person round? 
Or do you want to try to estab- 
lish a friendship on a more equal 
basis? 

PHAB (Physically Handicap- 
ped and Able Bodied ) has a good 
deal of experience in this field 
and they have found that having 
common interests and joining in 
activities together are very im- 
portant factors in forming real 
relationships. 

It is necessary to recognise, 
however, that some disabled 
young people are lacking in so- 
cial experience and may be func- 
tioning at a rather younger level 
than their able-bodied contem- 
poraries. The choice of joint 
activity is very important too, 
and there are many interests that 
can be shared on an equal basis. 

I suggest that you write to 
PHAB for ideas and for details of 
their various short courses and 
holidays. The address is, PHAB, 
42 Devonshire St., London 
W1 1LN. 

If, however, a strong pair of 
arms is required for pushing a 
wheelchair and providing per- 
sonal help, then it is important 
that both the volunteer and the 
disabled person understand the 
situation and relationship. 

Some training and practice in 
handling wheelchairs and in lift- 
ing and personal care will be 
invaluable. 

A session with an occupation- 
al therapist or a physiotherapist 
would be appropriate and often 
the disabled person, or his or her 
parents, can give practical 
advice. 

Helpful advice and literature 
can also be obtained from The 


Volunteer Centre, 29 Lower 
King’s Road, Berkhamsted, 
Herts. HP4 2AB. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Can You Help? The Spastics 
Society City Flag Day will be 
held in London on 15 May. The 
London Regional Office is look- 
ing for people who work in the 
City who would organise a rota 
of friends and colleagues to col- 
lect on one site near their office 
throughout the day. Contacts for 
possible “in house” collections 
are also needed. Collectors sup- 
plied by Local Groups will have 
all the money they raise paid 
directly back to their group. 
Further information from Ruth 
Cottrell, Tel: 01-387 5505, or 
David Saint, Tel: 01-549 5988. 


Should I be in a Special 
School? is a leaflet aiming to en- 
courage parents whose children 
are in special schools, or 
threatened with a special school 
placement, to use their new legal 
rights to challenge education 
authorities. The leaflet is pro- 
duced jointly by the Children’s 
Legal Centre, MIND and ACE, 
and is available from all three 
organisations upon receipt of 
an SAE. Write to The Children’s 
Legal Centre Ltd., 20 Compton 
London Ni 2UN. 
Tel: 01-359 6251. 


Lenny Patterson 


Mary Stanton and Geoff Green. 


Marathon Man seeks spon- 
sorship. 38-year-old Geoff 
Green of St Albans will be run- 
ning in the London Marathon on 
13 May on behalf of The Spastics 
Society. The money he raises 
will be used to help finance The 
Society’s team for the Interna- 
tional Games for the Disabled to 
be held in the United States in 
June. Anyone who wants to help 
can get sponsorship forms from 
Mary Stanton at 12 Park Cres- 
cent, London W1N 4EQ. Tel: 01- 
636 5020. 


Rifton Equipment is offering 
readers of Disability Now a bar- 
gain price on a few chairs on 
wheels which have recently 
been discontinued from _ the 
company’s catalogue. These are 
excellent day chairs which can 
be fitted with the standard Rifton 
Tray. They are being offered at 
£80, and two older models at 
£50. More details from Mr Jeffer- 
ies, Rifton Equipment, Darvell, 
Robertsbridge, East Sussex, 
TN32 SDR. Tel: 0580 880626. 


The Careers Advisory Section 
of The Spastics Society has just 
produced a brochure about the 
services it offers to cp young 
people leaving school and plan- 
ning their futures. The brochure 
is being distributed to Local 
Authority Careers Officers, the 
Heads of Special Schools and 
mainstream schools with cere- 
bral palsied pupils. For a copy 
write to The Careers Advisory 
Service, 16 Fitzroy Square, 
London W1P 5HQ. 


The Stars Organisation for 
Spastics will be launching its 
annual raffle in April. Tickets will 
be 25 pence each and first prize 
will be a Mini Metro. SOS would 
like to hear from anyone willing 
to sell or distribute tickets. Con- 
tact the SOS Office, The Spastics 
Society, 12 Park Crescent, 
London W1N 4EQ. 


_ Berks. Tel: Bracknell 50220. 


What’s On 


Courses at Castle Priory College 


The Mentally Handicapped Adult in Residential Care—acourse __ 
designed to inform care staff of recent developments and thinking in 
this field. 2-10 April. Tuition £85, residence £100. 

Revised Makaton Vocabulary for Severely Handicapped Chil- — 
dren or Adults — a practical workshop for all staff. Beginners, | 
intermediate and advanced programmes. 6-8 April. Tuition £36, 
residence £36. -| 
The Care of Handicapped Children in School — a course for | 
school nurses in special and integrated schools. 25-27 April. Tuition 
£36, residence £36. e || 
Art and Mental Handicap — a workshop for all categories of staff, 
volunteers and parents. No previous experience of using art with 
handicapped people is necessary. 27-29 April. Tuition £36, residence _| 
£36. 


For more information about any of these courses write to Castle | 
Priory College, Thames Street, Wallingford, Oxon OX10 OHE. Tel: 
0491 37551. 


Conferences and Leisure 


Colostomy Welfare Group is holding its annual one-day seminaron ~ 
professional and voluntary response to stoma care problems on 23 ~ 
March. The seminar will take place at Trevelyan College, Durham _ 
University, Elvet Hill Road, Durham. For more information contact — 
The Colostomy Welfare Group, 38-39 Eccleston Square, London 
SW1V 1PB. Tel: 01-828 5175. 5 
iving and Learning — Technology and Disability is aday course 
covering a broad range of technical aids and equipment for multiply _ 
disabled people. There will be an exhibition of aids and opportunity 
to try out the equipment. The course will be held on 7 April at 
Promenade Hospital, Leicester Street, Southport, Merseyside, PRO 
OHY. Roger Jefcoate will be course director. Fees will be £7 for | 
professionals; £6 for volunteers, students and disabled people; £5 for 
ACTIVE members. Enquiries to Mrs P. Jackson, Tel: 0704 34411. 
Horticultural Therapy will be holding a practical study dayontools | 
and equipment on 11 April. The study day will take place at Horti- 
cultural Therapy Training Centre, Warwickshire College of Agricul- 
ture, Moreton Morrell, Warwickshire, CV35 9BL. Fee for the day will | 
be £20, including a light lunch. For more information contact the | 
course organiser at the above address, or Tel: 0926 651288. = 
A drama workshop will be held from 14-18 April at Jubilee Lodge, | 
Chigwell, the Essex Holiday Centre of the Winged Fellowship Trust. | 
The workshop will be led by a professional group of able-bodied ~~ 
actors called the Highway Theatre Company, and will give physically — _ 
disabled people the chance to study all aspects of the theatre. For 
information contact The Winged Fellowship Trust, 2nd Floor, 64-66 _ 
Oxford Street, London WIN OAL. Tel: 01-636 5575/5886. = 
Disability Mobility and Aids Exhibition will be held at the Ander- - 
ston Exhibition Centre, Glasgow on 27, 28 and 29 April. The exhibi- — 
tion has the support of the Scottish Council on Disability. Further — 
information available from Jim Baillie, Assistant Director, Scottish | 
Council on Disablity, Princes House, 5 Shandwick Place, Edinburgh. 
Tel: 031 229 8632. q 
Meldreth Manor will once again be holding a Summer School of — 
Sport for children aged 11-14. Each child participates in any 2 of 9 
chosen sports under the expert tuition of nationally recognised 
coaches. Experience is not required, but a certain amount of enthu- 
siasm and determination is. Each holiday lasts a week and is fully 
residential. Cost will be about £80. Holidays begin 22 July and 29 
July. For more information contact Nick Mills, Meldreth Manor 
School, Meldreth, Nr. Royston, Herts. Tel: 0763 60771. 
Computer holidays for the Handicapped will provide places for 
up to 180 disabled people on its three holidays this summer to be 
held at Valence College, Westerham, Kent. The holidays allow the 
disabled to learn how to use and programme a computer to acquire 
new skills and to live more independently. Cost is £145 for the week, — 
including full-board, tuition and use of the computers. Some assisted 
places may be available. For rnaore information write to Dr. Lionel | 
Wardle, 37 University Road, Southampton S02 1TL. (Enclose anSAE) | 
Tel: 0703 558621. 2 


CLASSIFIED 


Job wanted 


EXPERIENCED NNEB, 19, seeks perma- 
nent position in family with young handi- 
capped child. Available from beginning 
of March. Please phone Lesley on Worm- 
ley (042 879) 3539. 


Penfriends wanted 


PENFRIEND WANTED by 30-year-old 
cp woman, whose interests include 
listening to music, writing and going on 
outings. She would prefer to write to a 
man of about 20. Write to Marion Nelson, 
Scotscraig, 18 Park Road, Paisley, Ren- 
frewshire. 


STANNAR LIET for sale. 138” rail. Only 
used for 3 months. Te/: Billingshurst ~ 
3645 — evenings only. 


BRAUNE BATRICAR for sale. Complete 
with hood, leg apron, battery charger 
and spare wheel. Can be driven on pave- 
ment — no tax or insurance ae ait 
£333 0.n.0. Tel: 021-422 2080. 


RAYMAR AMIGO CHAIR for sale. Dou- — 
ble back wheels and fitted basket. As 

new. £700 ono. Contact Mrs D. | 
Richards. Tel: 0444-450942. 


BRAUNE BATTERY OPERATED 
WHEELCHAIR for sale. Well main- — 
tained. £500 o.n.o. Contact MrsReardon, 
14 St Michael's Lane, Bridgport, Dorset. 


PENFRIEND WANTED for 32-year-old 

cp woman, who enjoys music — particu- FUND RAISING 
larly Elvis and the Nolans — knitting, writ- Free with every enquiry a sample silver 
ing and travelling. She would like to plated cage pendant with real 


write to a younger man. Write to Carolyn 
Kerr, Scotscraig, 18 Park Road, Paisley, 
Renfrewshire. 


For sale 


amethyst. We can supply your group 
onsale or return, approximately 100 
low-cost items of our attractive semi- 
precious gemstone jewellery. 
High profits for your funds with no 


RAYMAR AMIGO ELECTRIC SCOO- capital outlay whatsoever. Youpay | 
TER for sale. 18 months old, hardly used. only for whatyousell. Thousandsof | 
Electric seat lift, swivel seat, double satisfied customers. er 
wheels, basket at front. Folds easily into oe E 
car boot. Costs £1,000 new, will accept mesapyr eee ell ; 
£550 o.n.0. Contact J. Linsell, Downside Dept.S,POBox51 Paignton 

Hostel, Wildridings Road, Bracknell, Devon T03 1JR. 4 
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J Young Outlook 


Scouts’ Singathon helps 
The Society . 


Six members of the 17th Dork- they can loan carol booklets, 
ing (Westcott) Scout Group will collecting tins and _ badges. 
be having a free, action-packed Then they organise door-to- 
weekend at Churchtown Farm door carol singing or get 
later this year. sponsorship for the number 

The Group has just won the of carols they can sing in 


Join an 
- integrated 


Scout Group! 


? 


a T 


‘Integration isn’t something annual Singathon draw orga- a giventime. 
“thats only happening in schools. nised by The Spastics Society’s All participating groups re- 
' it is also happening in the Sait London Region. ceive a pennant and are eligible 


For three years now, scouts for the annual draw. The win- 
have been supporting the work ning group has the chance to 
of The Society by sponsoring send representatives to Church- 
places at Churchtown Farm for town Farm. 
disabled boys and girls. More than £1,200 has been 

Scout groups from allover the raised from the Singathon last 
country take part in the Christ- Christmas, and money is still 
mas Singathon. coming in. Several groups have** 

Through Scouting Magazine collected over £150. 


}| movement. 
Ez For many years schools and 
|| hospitals for the disabled had 
“their Own scout troops. Now it is 
the policy of the Scout Associa- 
tion to integrate, wherever 
possible, disabled boys into all 
| troops. 
_ “I would like to see a repre- 
sentative number of handicap- 
ped young people being re- ; 
| ctuited into the movement”, he, 
says Dr Roger May, Commission- — i £7 — aL Ist Bulkington Scout Group 
er for the Handicapped at Scout /an Dury, the well-known pop star who contracted polio as a child, from Warwickshire. The Scouts 
“Headquarters. “That means signs his autograph for one of the Scouts at the integrated Gilwell Spent a weekend last summer 
about 2 to 3 per cent of all Park camp. at Churchtown Farm, where 
scouts. At the moment the figure people came from many coun- abled boys, understand the among other activities they 
‘is nearer to 1 per cent.” tries. Half of the scouts were needs of disabled people, andbe | enjoyed rock climbing and 
In 1982 the Association helda able-bodied and half were physi- confident of their ability to inte- looking for fossils. 
fully-integrated camp at Gilwell cally or mentally handicapped. grate the boys into their troops, 
Park, on the edge of Epping The emphasis was on getting to and camps. 
Forest. 1600 adults and young know each other and taking part “We want to see disabled boys 
A in outdoor activities like swim- having the same scouting experi- 
: ming, sculling, archery and ence as able-bodied boys”, says 
horse riding. Dr May. “That way they can learn 
“It was a model to others of to respect and value each other 
what an integrated camp could as human beings.” 
be, and it also offered training to 
leaders,” says Derek Twine, 
Director of Programme at the To join a scout group, contact 
Scout Association. the local District Commissioner 
Last September Dr May was (any scouter should know) or 
appointed, and now there are ask in your local library. If you 
Assistant County Commission- have any difficulties, write to Dr 
ers for the Handicapped in most Roger May, Commissioner for 
counties. The aim is to have dis- the Handicapped, The Scout 
trict commissioners as well. Association, Baden-Powell 
Their job is to encourage House, 65 Queen’s Gate, 
scout leaders to look out for dis- London SW7. 


ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY! \ 
and help The Spastics Society 


Through a newly introduced promotion | 
scheme you can make your holiday or travel 
booking trigger a substantial donation to 
The Spastics Society. 


: AA ~® : . 
Whether you fancy a cruise or coach tour, a | : 
hotel or a holiday camp, if it can be booked | HOLIDAY AND TRAVEL —~~~-- —nvz> : 
through an ABTA travel agent it can benefit | COMPANIES Vy ee 


Last year’s winners of the 
Singathon were members of the 


He's dealing with the matter in 
hand. 


The Society. Virtually all major travel oe ghenes 


‘ A.B.T.A. holiday companies a ate a 

When you make your bookings with Redfern | a6 inciuded inthe Scheie: 3% ED 2 Wy Lie 

Travel of Leeds, Bradford and London, they’ | Here are a few names: eG WA Tobe 
make a donation to us. The amount of the. | Enterprise, Sovereign, aes Saye 


British Airways, Blue Sk a ‘The booking form is in the 
Bai Soa oF the total eo of the. Global, Horizon, Twenties, ~ brochure 3 rf in your 
OOKING the cos per person). Thomson Club 18-30, requirements (WI € 
: sr, : F REDFERN TRAVEL ives i first choi 
. With a minimum booking value of £100 the. | !ntasun, Kuoni, Rankin Kuhn, : SS ee Cnor 
F i OSL, Wallace Arnold, P &O, | Well established and. a | is fully booked), SIGN the 
| donation scale is as follows: Butlins ete. member of A.B.T.A. Redfern | booking form and send it to 
HOLIDAYS FOR is fully equipped to make | Redfern Travel with the 


Total Total 


your booking. Just send the | Deposits required. Remem- 


4 Booking Booking DISABLED PEOPLE booking forms (SIGNED) | ber to put in a note saying 
; Cost Donation Cost Donation Threshold Travel holidays | with the required deposits to “Spastics”. If you have any 
Over Over specially tailored for the dis- | the nearest branch: difficulty with the form write 
£ £ £ £ abled, also qualify for inclu- | 4_3 piece Hall Yard, your requirements on paper 
100 2 900 oi sion in the scheme if the | BRADFORD BD1 1PL and send it with the deposits 
4 1000 30 booking form is sent to | te: 9274-733551 and signed booking form to 
6 1200 36 Redfern. Redfern and they will do the 

9 1300 39 BROCHURES 211 Roundhay Road, este Gee 
se 1400 42 lf there is a_ particular | LEEDS LS8 4HS _ You will receive your con- 
15 1500 45 brochure or brochures you | tel: 0532-496444 firmation in due course, and 
18 1600 48 want Redfern will send two after you have paid the 
4 1700 51 free of charge, but you must | 29 Maddox Street, balance, your tickets and a 
24 1800 ma ote send £1 per brochure over | LONDON WIR 9LD note of the donation made 


two to cover postage etc. tel: 01-499-3944 will follow. 
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A case of maladministration |& 


A complaint against the London 

-.Borough of Barnet was upheld 
by the Local Ombudsman last 
month. It was brought by a mar- 
ried couple who foster children. 
The wife has cerebral palsy and 
is confined to a wheelchair. 

Daniel and Jenny Estermann 
have been fostering children 
since 1979. They have one son, 
who is now 12. 

When Mrs Estermann realised 
that she could have no. more 
children, she decided to adopt 
one. But since no adoption agen- 
cy would accept her, she turned 
to private fostering. Danny gave 
up his job in order to help her. 

Although there was some con- 
cern about Mrs Estermann’s abil- 


~swity to look after children because 


of her handicap, the Council 
agreed to her fostering one 
child. In 1980 it was agreed that 
she could foster two children. 
But a restriction was placed on 
her taking more than two chil- 
dren at a time on the grounds 
that the accommodation (a 
three-bedroomed flat) was too 
small and that “in the general cir- 
cumstances it would not be 
appropriate.” 

In 1982 the case was fe- 
viewed, but the Social Services 


he 


Committee voted unanimously 
to uphold the restriction. 
Danny and Jenny Estermann 


__ complained to the Ombudsman 


not about the decision — which is 
outside his jurisdiction — but ab- 


out the way it had been reached. 

They maintained that the re- 
port on which the Committee 
based its decision had omitted 
evidence that was favourable to 
their case — a report from a social 


1 Abrahams 


Danny and Jenny Estermann 
with their son Michael and two 
foster children from Nigeria. 


worker who had been asked to 
assess Mrs Estermann’s ability to 
cope with three children. 

After investigating the com- 
plaint, the Ombudsman con- 
cluded, “I find that there was 
maladministration by the Coun- 
cil which caused injustice to Mr 
and Mrs Green (pseudonyms). 
The Council should now carry 
out anew assessment, preferably 
by an independent — social 
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worker, and then reconsider the 
request.” 

The Estermanns await the out- 
come of the Committee meeting 
on 13 March. 

Jenny Estermann is upset both 
at the treatment she feels she has 
received and at the decision 
which has deprived her of foster- 
ing several children. 

“J think it is terrible that the 
Social Services, whose job it is to 
help handicapped people and to 
encourage them to do what they 
can, is instead putting obstacles 
in the way,” she said. 

The Estermanns have made 
contact with other disabled 
parents around the country. “We 
are trying to form an organisa- 
tion called Nurture to try to stop 
discrimination against handicap- 
ped parents by public, health 
and social services depart- 
ments,” said Danny. They hope 
to start local groups. 

The case of the Estermanns 


reinforces the need for a Disable- 
ment Conmmission like the one 
envisaged in Bob Wareing’s anti- 
discrimination Bill. While the 
Ombudsman can only investi- 
gate how a decision is made, a 
Commission would have — the 
power to investigate the decision 


itself and determine whether dis- 
crimination occurred. 


Nurture, 6 Marlow Court 
Colindeep Lane, London NW9 
OEB. Tel: 01-200 6920. 


Grangewood gets a super- gift 


Ev ing yazette, Colch 


Smiles all round as Harry Simpson (left) and residents of Grangewood Centre, Kelvedon, Essex, 
take possession of a TV projector and 5 ft screen worth £2,300. This generous gift was presented 
last month by Peter Hardaway (standing right) of Philips Video and installed by Stan Ward 
(standing centre) of Leverett and Ward. It is being used for TV programmes and by the centre's 


video club. 


Spring-clean at Fitzroy 
Square 
continued from page 1 

, house units, hostels, hotels and 
day centres. 

“We can now be more respon- 
sive to clients’ needs, whether 
for day care or residential care, 
at local level,” says John Belcher. 

Finally, under a new Re- 
sources Manager there will be a 
Resources Analyst who will 
advise the Social Services Direc- 
tor and the management team 
about finance and budgeting for 
the division; 2 Research and De- 
velopment Officers who will be 
involved with service delivery, 
identifying need and putting for- 
ward recommendations; and the 
Fitzroy Square administration. 

Justifying what to some peo- 


“ple may seem draconian mea- 


sures, John Belcher says, “I came 
here to find a fairly traditional di- 
vision offering a broad range of 
services, with very caring, com- 
mitted staff. But it was operating 
in what I would call a policy 
vacuum. Unless you serve the 
client within some kind of 
framework, it can be non- 
productive.” 


Tadworth 


continued from page 1 
children’s hospital on 31 March, 
sees things differently. 

“We are not withholding 
union rights,” he said. “Staff may 
still belong to a union. But as a 
new employer, the Board of 
Directors felt it was inappro- 
priate that a charity organisation 
should follow the Whitley Coun- 
cil agreements when the Trust 
was not party to negotiating 
them and would have no nego- 
tiating rights.” 

At Tadworth there have been 
five different Whitley Council 
agreements for a staff of 120. 

“The Whitley Council is for 
the National Health Service,” 
says Barry Hassell. “We feel it is 
inappropriate for a small self- 
contained unit within the volun- 
tary sector to have such a range 
of salary scales. So we have sim- 
plified the whole thing. In major 
areas, such as pay, holidays and 
superannuation, the new terms 
and conditions are very close to 
those the staff are entitled to at 
the moment.” 

The staff at Tadworth have 
known about the new pay struc- 


ture since mid-December. 
“Some of them raised the sub- 
ject of trade union recognition at 
individual interviews and I ex- 
plained the situation,” said Barry 
Hassell. “No concern has been 
expressed about the new agree- 
ment.” 
He 
future. 


is confident about the 


Ajlds for the 


Disabled 


Exhibition 


FREE ADMISSION 


Evening Despatch, Darlington 


od 


£3,000 for the mother and toddler playgroup changes hands. From 
left, Carol Sobkowiak, Senior Physiotherapist at the Darlington 
Memorial Hospital, Dr Elizabeth Elliot, Consultant Paediatrician, — 
David Ord, Sector Administrator, Mrs Muriel Thorp, Chairman of — 
the Durham County Spastics Society, Peter Plummer, Treasurer, and 
Bob Tapster, Regional Social Worker at The Spastics Society who — 
negotiated the scheme. 


Group funds playscheme 


The first mother and toddler normal age. 


playgroup for handicapped chil- 
dren in the North of England 
opened in January at the Darling- 
ton Memorial Hospital. 

The pilot scheme is being 
financed for three years by the 
Durham County Spastics Society. 

The group has given £3,000 
for soft furnishings and play 


The play assistants, one of 
whom is a nursery nurse, the 
other a reception-class teacher, 
have been receiving in-service © 
training. They are supported bya — 
physiotherapist, a speech ther- © 
apist, an educational psycholog- ~ 
ist and a social worker, all mem- — 
bers of the hospital’s Child De- — 


equipment, and will pay the 
salaries of two part-time play 
assistants. 

21 boys and girls under 3 
years, 10 with cerebral palsy, 
attend the playgroup 4 mornings 
a week. 

All of them have been on indi- 
vidual therapy programmes at 
the hospital since they were 
babies and the playgroup is seen 
as the next stage, where they can 
have both individual and group 
therapy, learn to play together, 
and begin to grow more emo- 
tionally and physically indepen- 
dent of their mothers at the 
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velopment Team, led by Consul- — 
tant Paediatrician, Dr Elizabeth 
Elliot. 3 
Counselling is available for the ~ 
mothers, and it is planned to- 
form mothers’ groups when the — 
scheme is established. 
Carol Sobkowiak, Senior Phy- — 
siotherapist at the hospital, is de- 
lighted by the scheme. 
“I have always wanted a play- 
group for the tinies,” she says. 
“We were over the moon at the 
offer. All the parents are thrilled” 
too. They come and say com-— 
plimentary things about the Unit 
and The Spastics Society!” 4 


Published by The Spas- 
tics Society, 12 Park Cres- 
cent, London WIN 4EQ. 
Tel: 01-636 5020. 


Adopt-a-Centre, the payroll de- 
duction scheme organised by 
The Spastics Society to raise 


funds for its centres, has : Dae 
attracted another big name. Editor Mary Wilkinson 
At Landrover in Solihull, hour- Assistant Theresa Allen 
Circulation Gwen Rose 


ly and weekly employees have 
agreed to donate around £18.50 
a week towards Broadstones 
Hostel in Birmingham, a resi- 
dential centre for cp adults. 

It took 2 years to get the 
scheme going, but it is now run- 
ning smoothly and Broadstones 
is already £150 better off. 

Alan Conroy, The Society’s In- 
dustrial Liaison Officer, is not 
resting on his laurels. 

“If readers of Disability Now 
would put us in touch with their 
contacts in industry,” he says, 
“we can repeat this success else- 
where.” 
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O Aids for daily living 0 Bathroom/toilet furnishings : 
(Body supports (Communications O Handicrafts and toys} 
OC Kitchen equipment OPhysiotherapy exercise equipment 
ORehabilitation aids OStairliftsand hoists (Vehicles 
and accessories. (Wheelchairs Information and services. | 


Exhibition details now available from 


Naidex Conventions Limited | 
Convex House 43 Dudley Road 
Tunbridge Wells Kent TN1 1LE 

Telephone 0892 44027 Telex 95604 MEPNCL 


— For information on low cost rail travel please contact Naidex Conventions Limited : | 
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